I^                   GEOGRAPHY   BEHIND   POLITICS
concerned with States, the political geographer has the great
advantage of having access to statistical material of many kinds
and which are compiled on a State basis. The students of
Regional and Human Geography are frequently embarrassed
by being unable to obtain statistical evidence of their deductions
because no adequate machinery exists for the collection of
similar data regarding geographical regions. Because of the
nature of the political organization of States and for adminis-
trative purposes, censuses and the like must be compiled for
areas within political boundaries. Hence the study of Political
Geography is facilitated and made more exact by the availability
of collected statistical material without which arguments
cannot be fully supported.
This is not to suggest that the scope of Political Geography
is narrow. On the contrary, the great variety of States and the
infinite complexity of both their internal and external relation-
ships demand a breadth of outlook which can be founded only
on wide knowledge which is only now becoming available,
and which is by no means yet complete. At the same time, and
if false deductions are to be avoided, the study of Political
Geography also requires a high degree of objectivity and
detachment; in short, it requires a scientific attitude of mind
on the part of its exponents, who must weigh carefully the
available evidence and avoid rash generalizations. There are
no two identical environments nor are there any two identically
similar States in the world. There are no known and exact
laws to govern the relationships of peoples and their environ-
ments. Certain general tendencies are observable, but even the
undeniable force of the urge to acquire the means of existence
may be subordinated to other motives, as the various resistance
movements in occupied European countries during the recent
war amply demonstrated.
It follows, therefore, that Political Geography can never
become an exact science and it would be a mistake to suppose
that its problems are as susceptible to solution as those of the
"pure** sciences. Nevertheless, valid deductions can be made
by the objective student who is willing to use the techniques
of observation, recording and analysis which have become
characteristic of modern geographical studies. This is a high